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Sir George Buchanan therefore proposed that the
Allies should formally release Russia from her obligation
under the agreement of September 1914, thereby at one
stroke recognizing a fait accompli and making a bid for
continued good relations with the Soviet Government.
In the separate negotiations which would follow, national
resentment in Russia would turn against Germany if peace
were delayed, or had to be purchased on too onerous
terms.1

This eminently sound advice arrived in London on
the eve of that fateful inter-Allied conference for which
Kerensky had yearned so despairingly and which was now
to meet in Paris on November 30. Mr. Lloyd George was
sufficiently impressed by Buchanan's despatch to place
the proposal formally before the meeting. Both he and
Mr. Balfour were fully alive to the dangers of a potential
Russo-German rapprochement. " No policy would be more
fatal," wrote the Foreign Secretary in a memorandum for
the Cabinet, "than to give the Russians a motive for
welcoming into their midst German officials and German
soldiers as friends and deliverers." Colonel House also
supported Buchanan's views, though the United States
had not adhered to the inter-Allied agreement of
1914.

But the Continental Allies would have none of it. Baron
Sonnino violently opposed Buchanan's suggestion, and M.
Clemenceau declared that " if M. Maklakoff (Kerensky's
Ambassador in Paris) and all the celestial powers asked
him to give Russia back her word, he would refuse ". When,
however, M. MaklakoS was sent for, he concurred more
definitely with the views of Clemenceau and Sonnino than
witli those of Lloyd George and Balfour. He opposed
the acceptance of Buchanan's proposal and suggested as
substitute a declaration that the Allies would " proceed
to a revision of war aims together with Russia, so soon as
1 Buchanan, ii. 225-226.